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The book has few mistakes in it. Some words are 
spelled in antique fashion, and there are a few com- 
parisons which are not quite apropos. It is a bit 
guidebookish in style, but all in all it is a book both 
valuable and meritorious. 



The Johns Hopkins 
University. 



Ralph Van Deman Magoffin. 



The Assault on Humanism. By Paul Shorey. Boston. 
Atlantic Monthly Company (1917). Pp. 80. 
60 cents. 

The Atlantic Monthly Company has made a new 
departure by publishing as the first of a series of 
important monographs which deserve more permanent 
form a reprint of an article by Professor Shorey which 
appeared in The Atlantic Monthly some months ago. 

To summarize what has been said so admirably is 
the despair of the reviewer. To decry the past is an 
occupation that appeals to many minds, especially 
if they have not eyes to see. Dissatisfaction with 
things as they are has been a symptom of every age, 
and a necessary precursor of reform. There is nothing 
new in the ideas advanced by Mr. Flexner save that 
a new generation is on the stage. There are scientific 
thinkers whose utterances are not so sweeping as 
those of Herbert Spencer, whose minds are better 
poised, like John Stuart Mill, who see in the Classics 
works of transcendent merit that are not likely to 
be duplicated. But why should the twentieth-century 
boy and girl entering High School study Latin when 
there are so many subjects less remote from their daily 
lives to which they may devote their hours of study? 
Because we have inherited in large measure through 
France and England our tradition of Greco-Roman 
civilization, and, furthermore, the vocabulary which 
will become part and parcel of their daily lives was 
harnessed and adapted to literary uses by men who 
both read and wrote Latin. We cannot be too familiar 
with our own language, which must ever be adapted 
to a growing fund of ideas. English is the harmonious 
union of two distinct lines of development, Anglo- 
Saxon and Latin. How few know all its stops! Great 
is the need of Latin in the High School; it is manifold 
greater in a College worthy of the name. 

While these statemen s are truisms, their reiteration 
is necessary owing to the manner in which they are 
ignored, suppressed, or disregarded by those assailants 
of the Classics who have interests of their own to 
subserve. These assailants are like lawyers that hold 
a brief for the opposing side and strive for victory 
regardless of the means. Even the standard books in 
the field of education make excerpts from writers 
like Spencer and Huxley without at the same time 
publishing refutations by scholars of equal eminence 
on the other side. Small wonder, then, that in the 
class-rooms of professors of pedagogy to-day we have 
one-sided presentations of the subject under discussion. 

In arguing that Latin is useless, you must discrimi- 
nate between the higher and the lower utility, the 



immediate and the remote, the direct and the indirect. 
There is, furthermore, no connection between the 
equality of men before the law, which all admit, and 
the attempt to equalize the educational value of all 
subjects for all purposes. 

The dead set against 'mental discipline' on Mr. 
Flexner's part is polemics, not science. Professor 
O'Shea is cleverly quoted here: "Hewing to the line 
in manual training will make the student realize 
the necessity of hewing to the moral line in all his 
conduct." 

A true science of education is still in the distant 
future, however fondly its votaries may believe other- 
wise. To call the modernist school an experiment 
in any scientific sense of the word is to mislead public 
opinion and prejudge the entire question. The intel- 
lectual disinterestedness of an experimenter who 
proposes to test Latin by suppressing it altogether 
inspires as little confidence as does his logic. 

In concluding his criticism of Mr. Flexner's so-called 
Modern School, Professor Shorey wisely remarks 
that life and education are both complex. He is 
convinced of the entire sincerity of Mr. Flexner's 
enthusiasm for the betterment of American education, 
but must withhold congratulations on his scientific 
disinterestedness. The main issue raised by Mr. 
Flexner's School is the survival or suppression in the 
relatively small number of our graduates in High 
Schools and Colleges of the very conception of linguis- 
tic discipline, of culture, taste, and standards. To 
declaim to the contrary is sheer waste of words. Greek 
and Latin have become mere symbols and pretexts. 
Shakespeare, Milton, Dante, and others are in equal 
disrepute. Our little systems have their day; but 
the human spirit that creates and dissolves all systems 
abides. The study of that abiding spirit is — humanism. 
University of Mississippi. ALFRED W. MlLDEN. 



EX-PRESIDENT ELIOT AND LATIN 

My attention has been called to the fact that, in a 
paper in The Atlantic Monthly, in February or March 
last, in which ex-President Eliot argued against the 
compulsory study of Latin, he found it necessary 
himself to employ Latin words frequently. In the 
500 words beginning with "In the present state," 
etc., page 359, column I, the percentages of Latin 
words in the several hundreds are as follows: 41, 31, 
37. 33. 32- The average is about 35%. C! K. 



CLASSICAL MEETING AT VASSAR COLLEGE 

The time of the meeting of The Classical Section 
of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland, of which mention 
was made in The Classical Weekly i 1 .40 has been 
changed to 10 a.m., Saturday, December I. The 
meeting-place is Taylor Hall. 

The general Association will be in session on Friday. 
Those who wish to attend on that day may get informa- 
tion concerning hotels or other accommodations for 
Friday night by writing to Professor Elizabeth Hazelton 
Haight, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 



